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SUMERIAN BUSINESS AND ADMINISTRATIVE DOCUMENTS' 

This volume deals with 132 tablets, not published before, all brought, 
with two or possibly three exceptions, from Nuffar by the second and fourth 
University of Pennsylvania Expeditions. Professor Barton gives a transla- 
tion of six of the tablets, a hst of the proper names in the collection, auto- 
graphs of all the tablets, and 18 photographic views. 

In this work the transliterations of the translated tablets are all made in 
capitals. Most writers use two kinds of type, a lower case for known values, 
and either capitals or small capitals where the value is uncertain, but there 
seem to be instances where it is not clear whether Professor Barton's pur- 
pose is to give the real value of the sign, or simply the name by which the 
sign is usually known. 

Thus, the value of the signs AZAG-GI, meaning "gold," is generally 
known to be gvMcin or gus-gi. But in this work the sign AZAG is always 
transliterated AZAG = azag and translated sometimes as "gold," again as 
"silver," and also as "purified." 

Moreover, the sign NE occurs in No. 6, obv., 3, transliterated as NE=ne 
with the meaning "changed," whereas in Barton's Origin and Development 
of Babylonian Writing, Part II, p. 99, when NE has the meaning "remove" = 
dipdru, which is really the same as "change," the author has given the value 
DE = de. Again, in the same tablet Professor Barton's transliteration of 
Agade is A-GA-NI. Why not a-ga-de? 

The sign KU as a postposition, in No. 5, II, 7, is transliterated as KU = 
ku, but in No. 4, III, 13, and other places, as SU=sm. Why not m always ? 
In No. 3, II, 4, the same sign as a postposition is transhterated SA= so. 

The sign SI occurs many times transliterated SIG =sig with such mean- 
ings as "winnowed," "cleansed," or "purified," as in "winnowed grain." 
Certainly no exception can be taken to sig as the proper value here. 

The signs ZA-KUR as "lapis lazuli" are transliterated as ZA-KUR = 
za-kur, whereas the value is known to be zagin. 

The signs for the name of the city translated Marad are given as 
AMAR-DA. If real transliteration is meant, why would not Marad-da be 
better, since the city was known as Maradda ? 

1 Sumerian Business and Administrative Documents from the Earliest Times to the 
Dynasty of Agade. By George A. Barton. Publications of the Babylonian Section, Vol. 
IX, No. 1. Published by the University Museum, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., 1915. 33 pages and Ixxiv plates. 
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The sign KA is translated two or three times in this work as "word," 
but in No. 1, II, 5, the transliteration is 'D'UG = dtcg, and No. 3, II, 3, GU = 
gu, and in No. 4, III, 14, KA = A;a, where the value seemed uncertain in the 
mind of the transliterator. 

The sign BUR does not occur in any inscription in this book, but Profes- 
sor Barton suppUes it in transliteration and translation whenever a quantity 
of land is mentioned, assuming that it is to be understood with GAN. For 
instance, he transliterates "I BUR GAN" and translates "1 bur of land," 
where the transliteration "I gan" and the translation " 1 gan of land" would 
be more literal. 

The value SAG, No. 1, III, 5, which by typographical error is written 
SAG = sa3 in the transliteration, where the meaning is "palm-tree," should 
be given as gisimmar. In fact the transliterator has given us GISIMMAR 
in No. 2, obv., IV, 7. 

The sign KAK is transliterated in No. 2, obv., II, 3, as DU = dM, and in 
the next line with approximately the same meaning as RU=rM. I think ru 
is the better reading. 

In No. 2, obv., I, 4, the sign AS, transliterated 7iVL = ziz, occurs as a 
parallel with le in the preceding line, thus: XX se sig, X AS sig. It evi- 
dently means some plant. I do not think the value of the sign is known when 
such plant is meant. 

The sign ME, meaning "priest," should have the value iUh, and not ISIB 
in No. 2, rev., II, 2. 

The fourth sign in No. 2, obv.. Ill, 8, is transliterated as SAG, but in 
Barton's "Origin and Development of Babylonian Writing," plate 153, No. 
15, the sign is cited as KA=A;o. This seems to be another case of Barton 
against Barton. 

The sign BAR occurs many times in the six translations and with two 
or three different meanings. There is much evidence, I think, that BAR 
as "half " = wiisZM, should have the value bar, but as " leader " = as(}redM, the 
value mas. 

The sign SAM is transliterated SAM = saOT in No. 3, 1, 9, and II, 9, and 
SAM = SOOT in No. 1, III, 5, but SA = sa in No. 4, II, 2. I think it better to 
transliterate by sdm and not to introduce the variant sa, which is most prob- 
ably a later development. In No. 3, II, 9, there is an error in writing the 
infix. The line should be ni-si-sdm, not NI-SI-SAM. 

The proper value for the word meaning "write" and "writer" is sar 
rather than sar, hence dub sar equals "scribe," and ni-sar-ra-a, "he wrote." 

It may be said that the value of RA, equal to ah&zu, No. 6, obv., 3, is 
unknown. 

DUB, whenever used, is transliterated indifferently DUP=dMp and 
DUB=dM6; dvb would seem to conform to usage. 

In No. 5, 1, 10, as in No. 4, 1, 6, we have simply the names by which the signs 
are known, UD-KA-BAR, translated "copper," the value zahar being ignored. 
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The list of personal names is written in lower case. There is no attempt 
to indicate doubtful values. I would make the following notes on the list: 

Line 1 in No. 2, rev., I, is read Anguzi, where the signs are AN-TIG-KU. 
I doubt whether this will stand analysis. 

Lugal-kigalla in No. 2, rev., II, 1, is treated as the name of a person. The 
better rendering is, reading it with the next line and as an epithet to Enbegal, 
lugal ki-gal-la, isib '^Nin-gir-su, "the great king, the priest of Ningirsu." 

Lugal-sukum-ininni, 51, I, 5, Nin-sukum-ininni-e, 42, I, 3, and Nin- 
pad-ininni-e, 79, V, 2, can hardly be correct. Probably instead of sukum and 
pad we should have sukum; doubtless, too, ninni is preferable to ininrd. 

In Nig-nir-na-ku, 4, IV, 1 and 7, the second syllable is wrong, the sign 
being GIR. Perhaps the name should be Nig-gir-na-M,. 

In Ltigal-tar-su, 74, 1, 2, possibly kud would be a more appropriate value 
than tar. 

Mas-si-utu-ni, 96, I, 3, should be Mas-si-utur-ni. 

Lugal-ki-ram, 58, I, 3, should be Lugal-ki-ag, Lugal-ner-gdl, 28, II, 6, 
Lugal-nir-gdl, and Ha-sag-ga, 66, II, 5, ffS-sag-ga. 

Two tablets introduced in this work by Professor Barton are of stone 
and were purchased; they do not belong to the collection and are not sup- 
posed to be representative of what the book contains. But the author gives 
these tablets the first place in the volume, both in his translations and in his 
collections of autographs and photographs, on the ground, he says, of the 
importance of the tablets and the fact that they belong to the Museum 
which publishes this work. 

First comes the tablet entitled, "Ridding the Land of Locusts." This 
he pronounces one of the oldest of Babylonian tablets and one among the 
few early samples of pure pictographic writing. He first published it in 
1912 in the Museum Journal of the University of Pennsylvania, then again 
in 1913 in the Orientalische Literaturzeitung, in each instance giving auto- 
graph, transliteration, translation, and elaborate notes. The autograph 
of the tablet he has used again in the introduction to his Origin and Develop- 
ment of Babylonian Writing. 

In making notes On the treatment of this tablet I am not unmindful 
of the fact that Professor Barton has said that his translation is tentative. 

Professor Barton believes thoroughly in the purely pictographic origin 
of Babylonian writing. Long ago he rejected Professor Delitzsch's theory 
of gunation, and in the translation and exposition of this tablet of the "Rid- 
ding the Land of Locusts," he has done his best to bring out the picto- 
graphic character of its signs. In Case one, it is stated that Bigimmi-Sal 
has a gan of land. In Case two, as Professor Barton sees it, there is a pic- 
ture of the "simset," then a pictm-e of a "locust," and in Case three a picture 
of "departure"; the locust is driven out. The sign for "simset," designed, 
it is supposed, to represent the sun entering a subterranean passage, can be 
well identified. But that the next sign is meant to be a picture of a " locust " 
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must be based solely on the opinion of Professor Barton. The translation of 
this Case must be considered very conjectural. Case three reads: sa-ne 
gin (GI), "their curse he estabhshed." In Case four, Professor Barton 
finds a sign, apparently related to KI and TUK, which he considers the 
picture of a headdress. He thinks it signifies authority and is indicative 
of the means by which the plague was "removed." The last sign in the 
column, Case five, called MUD, is supposed to be the picture of a bird and an 
egg; the bill of the bird which does not appear in other pictographs he finds 
to be prominent here. The ideogram represents in a derived sense, he thinks, 
a "family"; a still more remote idea is that of "terror" which in this incident 
is being removed. The reading of the clause in Cases four and five, "he 
removed the terror," seems to me on the whole very ingenious and rather 
doubtful. 

Column II has to do with the riddance of a plague from a fruit field and 
other land. The signs are all clear in this column. The names of the men 
owning the groimd are given. Then follow three pictures: the breaking of 
the jar, duj<i-ka tar (kvd), the cutting open of the sacrifice, tar {kud) nisag, 
and the repetition of the curse, oS tab. "Fruit" in the ideogram for "fruit 
field," gurin-ki, is represented by a very old sign from which the present 
Assyrian sign for "fruit" is doubtless derived. But it is difficult, as Professor 
Barton says, to decide what the original sign pictured, whether it was an 
Elamite sun, a storage jar with foiu- handles, or a well with a radiating water 
trough! 

In column til the land of certain persons is purified of caterpillars. 
Regarding the question as to whether the sign UU really means " caterpillar" 
Professor Barton rightly hesitates a little. The means of purification are a 
taE palm-tree, giUmmar gid, and a sacrifice, nisag. This palm-tree picture 
showing a tree growing in irrigated land, blown by the wind, he considers 
to be the most primitive representation of that tree. The sign for "sacrifice " 
is an archaic picture of an hour-glass-shaped altar on which a fire is burning. 
Notwithstanding the clearness of the picture of the palm tree. Professor 
Barton considers the rendering of the line as uncertain. 

The next tablet, already referred to above as having been purchased 
and not brought by the Pennsylvania Expedition from Nuffar, is a Umestone 
tablet. Seven columns of the obverse and two of the reverse are translated, 
containing in all 79 lines. It is much longer than any other inscription in 
the book. The writing is archaic, very like that of the inscription of Lugal- 
kigvb-nidudu, or that of Imgal-zaggisi, Nos. 86 and 87 in OBI; (cf. also the 
text of the Early Sumerian Deed of Sale from Dailem in GT, XXXII, 7 and 8). 
The tablet is an inscription of Enbegal, king of Lagash, who probably reigned 
shortly before Ur-Nind. Hilprecht describes the tablet in the Zeitschrift fur 
Assyriologie, 1896, but this is the first time it has been translated. It is an 
itemized account of real-estate holdings, indicating in general the quantity 
of land and its value, and also the amount and kind of grain raised on the 
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land. For example, obv., I, 1-3, as Professor Barton translates it, "33 burs 
of land (at) 22 manas of bronze (and) 20 gurs of winnowed grain" (XXXIII 
gan, XXII urudu ma-na, XX se sig) . Sometimes the kind of land is stated, 
as in obv., Ill, 2, "2 burs of plowed land" (II hal), or in obv., II, 5, "11 hurs 
of unimproved land" (XI gan ki), or in obv., VI, 7-9, "21 hurs of land the 
property of Uddu, an ox-irrigated field (at) 140 manas of bronze" (XXI gan 
nig Ud-du gud gan, CXL urudu ma-na). In obv., IV, 6-9, the location of the 
land is given: "3 burs of royal land, captured from Umma, bordering on the 
old palm-trees of Gu-edin, the cherished land of Enbegal" (III lugal ki kur 
Gis-ru^'^, bar sil t^^ gisimmar, Gu-gan zur ki, En-he-gdl). 

These pieces of land seem to be purchases made by the king, as shown 
by the phrase En-he-gdl-m, and the price of the land is given in minas of 
bronze (urudu-ma-na) . 

The translation of some of the signs in this tablet must be considered 
questionable, for instance, that ZUR equals "cherished"; KAS "improver"; 
LAL "uniter"; IZ RU KI "Umma"; TIG GAN "Gu-edin"; etc. 

No. 3 is a translation of one of the tablets brought from Nuffar, auto- 
graph text 4, plate V. This is the account of a contractor who deals in 
labor. He secures the hire of certain men, whose names are given. Some 
of the men he lets out to work at a price named in shekels of silver. There 
are five different contracts, some of which are specified as written contracts. 

The following are some of the best rendered lines in the tablet: "wrote 
a contract" (ni-sar-ra-a) ; "its words he transcribed" {inim-bi al-kul); "in 
the name of the king " {mulugal); " he has received " i!su-ba-ti) ; "his person 
was let by contract" {su-bi dub); "cash in hand" (nig-gir-na-su) ; "for a 
second copy" (11*"™ sag-sii). 

The translation "from word to word" {^^'^a-ab-ta bal-ra-hii), is based on 
the fact that Briinnow gives "'^ a-ab-ba as equal to tamU, and bal-ra also as 
equal to tamU, but both of Professor Barton's references are wrong; the first 
should be B. 11475, instead of B. 11435, and the second, B. 283, instead of 
B. 549. 

Some words upon analysis would certainly yield a translation different 
from that given in the text. In ni-si-sdm we have an infix si whose meaning, 
"for them (or him)" does not appear in the translation "purchased," 
II, 9. The phrase gd {GE)-gd{G'E)-da-a "in fulness," is very freely trans- 
lated "filled out," II, 2. The noun nu-banda, I, 6, and III, 9, could better 
be rendered as "prefect," rather than transferred bodily into the translation 
nu-banda. 

No. 4, autograph text 5, plate VI, also a translation of one of the tablets 
of the collection proper, is a sale account of slaves, implements, and other 
merchandise. Payment is made in minas and shekels of silver. This 
tablet is not photographed. Line 5 in column I is entirely omitted in the 
transliteration and translation. I, 13, is translated "2 bronze cutters for 
the centers of the seed palm-trees." The words "cutters for the centers of 
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the seed palm-trees" does not seem to make good sense. The transliteration 
given is, II DEL-GIS-ERIM'-SAG-GA-URUDU. This omits one sign, 
viz., KUL, and an error is made in the citation on i'^^erim=gisnnnu, to which 
3 refers. The citation should be, Muss-Amolt, 2346 not 2436. The signs 
of the Une run: II LIS IZ SAB KUL SAG GA URUDU. 

Lines I, 14, to II, 2, are translated thus: "their price is j mana, (and) 3 
shekels of silver, the balance of the price in bronze of Akkad." The proper 
transUteration seems to me to be : ki-lal-bi bar ma-na, III azag gin, nig sdm 
Uri unidu'"'™, changing MAS to bar and SA to sdm; in the translation 
"amount" would be better than "balance." 

Translation No. 5, autograph text 10, plate X, seems to be a sale account 
of articles made of gold, silver, bronze, and precious stones. The translation 
is given only in part, as the autograph shows the text to be considerably 
broken. No names of contracting parties appear. The date of the inscrip- 
tion is given as in the reign of a patesi of Nippur, pa-te-si En-lil. Some of 
the items are as follows: " 1 flute of gold, its price 10 shekels of silver"; "2 
heads of lapis lazuU for a house, their price 4 shekels"; "1 tablet of gold, its 
price If shekels." Furthermore the translation of BI-BA-AN-GUR, II, 3, 
as "these are appraised," may be questioned, as the phrase seems very 
obscure. 

Translation No. 6, autograph text 122, plate LXII, called Receipt of 
Grain, reads as follows: "222 Agade-jrwr of grain into gur SAG-GAL of 
Marad changed, Sumama received. The grain at Marad delivered. Ur- 
Enzu, scribe." I would correct the transliterated text of the obverse to 
correspond to the autograph text from IICXXII §E-GUR A-GA-NI IN 
GUR SAG-GAL AMAR-DA** IS-NE to CCXXII se gur A-ga-de''' in gur 
sag-gdl Marad-da^^ is-ne, "222 gur of grain of Agade into the chief gur of 
Marad changed." The author has not explained that the gur of Agade was 
called sd(Dl)-dtig(KA), equal to 300 Ka, the sag-gdl gur of Marad being equal 
to 144 Ka. 

With respect to the autograph texts, only 6 of the 132 appear in transla- 
tion, leaving 126 unexplained. Most of the tablets are very fragmentary; 
nearly every one being rather badly broken. The length of the inscriptions 
will average between 14 and 15 lines to the tablet. Only a few show 40 to 
50 Unes intact. For example. No. 55 has one Une of 2 words and No. 106 
one line of 3 words. The Unes are generaUy very short and abound in figures. 

I am somewhat surprised to find the foUowing two untranslated texts 
in this collection, 20 and 21, plate XVII, which are purely Semitic, although 
strangely enough Barton has not recognized them as such. 

20 

1. XIII BAR ga-nu-nu 

2. a-fM I 'SsikkUri (SAK.KUL) usumgalli (GAL.BUL) 

3. I BAR ga-nu-nu 
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4. a-na ^chlpa-ar-tim 

5. V ga-nu-nu 

6. a-na sikkati(KAK) babi(KA) 

7. VI*°">lTOid(MA.US) 

21 

1. IX ga-nu-nu 

2. a-na I liUi(LTD) za-za-tim i? sikMri{8AK .KVL) 

3. IX ga^nu-nu 

4. a-na I littiilAT)) za-za-tim '? stA;Mn'(SAK . KUL) 

5. Ill BAR ga-nti^nu 

6. a-na sikkati(KAK) babi(KA) 

7. II ga-nurnu 

8. orna ?tfe^irrthm(TUR.TUR) 

9. I ga-nu-lum 

10. a-na "^Su-ti ana si-im-ti abulli(KA .GAL) 

11. III^o^^widCMA.US) 

The key to the interpretation of these inscriptions evidently lies in 
ganHnu, which is a rare word. Probably, however, its root is gandnu 
"cover." According to Muss-Amolt it means "thalamus" and he gives 
one citation ga-nu-un^hi from an Assyrian h3rmn, K2361, published by 
Briinnow in ZA, IV, 256. Probably the ganHni were rooms at the side or 
sides of the doors and gates specified. Perhaps "door" should be understood 
with sab'Artim and ^^Ij^iriUim. Doubtless ganMum is the same as ganHnu. 

While the work is somewhat marred by errors in publication, and while 
the translations given are not real types olf the collection, much must be 
Said in praise of the volume. When all the texts have been transited 
many phases of ancient Babylonian business and social life, not before 
revealed, will be brought to light. It seems evident that a careful study of 
the signs themselves would do much toward determining the age of some of 
these compositions. It is apparent that Professor Barton ranks very high 
as an interpreter of archaic and cuneiform Babylonian texts. He has a 
thorough knowledge of the signs and is an ingenious translator, who in his 
presentation of autograph texts in this volimie has certainly made a valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of the ancient Babylonian world of affairs. 

Feederick a. Vanderburgh 

Columbia University 
New York, N.Y. 



